FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1874. 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard. 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 
WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 
LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS. 
LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 
LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 
FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 
200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 
560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 623 cts. 
BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 
3-4 and.6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES 
OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOKS, from 75 cts. 
up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for 
merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
123 ots. 
JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of a suitable for Friends wear con- 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, — 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


Vil, CLOTHS. 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Oarpet. All 
will be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 38. 


REMOVAL. 


WM. INGRAM, 
THEA DEALER, 


Would announce to his friends and the public, that 
he has opened a New Tea Warehouse at No. 31 North 
Second St., opposite Christ Chuzch, Philadelphia, , 
with a very choice selection of New Crop Teas and 
Coffees. Those of onr friends who have not favored 
us with their orders since our last reduction, will 
please call and examine our large stock of New 
Teas, and taste before buying, as we always keep 
the kettle boiling on our Sample-table, so that we 
can please the most fastidious. After Twenty-five 
years’ experience in the Philadelphia market, I have 
a knowledge of the kind and quality that suit my 
Customers andCountry friends, and am now prepared, 
under the new postal arrangement, to send sample 
packages of one pound to all parts of the country, 
In making remittance by check or post-office order, 
add ten cents to the following prices for postage : 

A strong Oolong Tea for 30 cents per Ib. ; a full- 
flavored, fine Oolong Tea, 40 cents; extra fine, 50,. 
60 and 70 cents; Choice New Crop, this season, 
Oolong, 80, 90 and $1.00; tine Chulan, in half- 
pound papers, 5 for $1.60, or by the box, 35 cents 
per lb.; Fine English Breakfast Tea, 80. cents; 
Scented Pekoe, $1.00; Good Japan, 50,60, 20, 80 
and 90 cents, Best, $1.00 per lb.; Young 0, 
Twankey, Gunpowder and Imperial Tea 50 
cents to $1.00. Fresh Roasted Coffee. twice daily, 
and ground at the counter if desired, from 20 to 35 
cents per lb. Best Rio, Laguyra, Maricabo, Java 
and British Plantation Coffees. Spicesof all kinds, 
whole or ground, in quantities to suit, warranted. 
pure, at low prices. 

We shall take pleasure in sending Samples of 
Tea to our friends and customers at a distance, as 
well as in the city, at our last reduction in prices. 
Remember 

WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


No. 31 N. 2d St,, Philadelphia, Pa.. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CQ. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zine Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 


dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars, 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works vamiez, 


CARPETINGS. _ 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


39p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada, 





FRIENDS’ 
JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc In THE MARKET. 
, eet Stee 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jones CompounpD Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norts Sixta Srrest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





_ CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Srreet, PHinapELpaHia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGZRS REPAIRED. 


BDWIN ORAFT. 0. O. JESSUP 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOU: 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron Bk 


ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0,, 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President, 
ALAN: WOOD, Vice Presidert. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 
And have added a line of 
SR ea ee GOODS, 


ALTON & SCOTT, 
262 South Second St.. Phileda. 


BOARDING. 


A Man and Wife, lone Woman, or an invalid can 
have the comforts of a home in a Friend’s family, 
near Friends’ Meeting House, by addressing 

M. L. SHOEMAKER, 
Horshamville, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





3t. 


- ISAAC G TYSON, | 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 


- | tion given to copying old pictures. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
& new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN trom 9 A, M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Taigty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars ahd Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tree Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the borer of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHEcks, prarts, or 
P.O. money-onpERS; the latter preferred, Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ 4 SUGGESTION WORTH CONSIDERING.” 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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cerned and active members of our Yearly 
Meeting, but of the young—the greater com- 


In the thirty-third number of the Jntel- mand of their time among women making it 


encer, the attention of the members of our 
Yearly Meeting was called to “‘a subject 
worth considering ;” and though the writer, 
in stating the advantage to be derived from 
a division of our Yearly Meeting, has placed 
the subject very clearly before our minds, I 
feel like responding to the suggestion, and 
calling the attention of Friends again to it. 

The proposition to divide that meeting into 
three may be new, and perhaps startling, to 
some, yet I think it will be found, on con- 
sideration, to obviate some of the difficulties 
which have presented to the mind when its 
division into two has been suggested. A. A. 
T. has evidently regarded the subject from 
the standpoint of the women’s meeting ; for 
the men’s apartment, though the smaller one, 
is not more than comfortably filled; but this 


easier for them to attend. 

The change of social habits, consequent 
upon the growth of our city, is every year di- 
minishing the numberof housekeepers who can 
entertain their friends ; and though, as regards 
meals, provision now is made at the Meet- 
ing-house, yet many return to distant homes 
to lodge, sometimes leaving the meeting be- 
fore its close, and missing the social mingling 
which, when our meeting was smaller, used 
to be so pleasant and profitable a feature of 
the evenings of Yearly Meeting week. 

If the force of the remark is admitted, that 
“The vital interests of the Society are in- 
volved in the fact that there is not time nor 
room for the expression of many of the exer- 
cises with which concerned minds are bur- 
dened,” this consideration alone, leaving the 


is as it should be, for it is the privilege of | physical and social out of the question, should 
those who suffer to appeal to those who can } decide the propriety of a division into smaller 


help them. 


i bodies. 


We can form some idea, from confes- 


This disproportion in numbers between the } sions made out of meeting, of what is lost by 


men and women who attend our Yearly Meet- 
ing will present an obstacle to the minds of 
some to its division. But this objection, like 
many that rise up when an important move- 
ment is contemplated, would probably be ob- 
viated by the results of the change. It must 
be borne in mind that the very great dispro- 
portion alluded to may not be of the con- 


“the body” in the suppression of living ex- 
ercises, or the utterance of them in a voice 
too feeble to be heard in a vast assemblage, 
except by those immediately around. What 
is thus lost cannot be adequately supplied by 
the utterances, however good, of those who 
occupy elevated seats and are accustomed to 
public speaking. A Yearly Meeting is a de. 
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liberative body, and every arrangement that 
can tend to carry out this idea should be 
adopted. 

I trust this important subject will be con- 
sidered with the earnest seriousness which its 
importance demands; and that no personal 
considerations will be placed in the scale 


a 
posal, to enable it to spread a knowledge of 
our religious principles by the publicatigg 
and purchase of books and pamphlets guj. 
able for general dissemination, which wy 
united with; and our subordinate meetj 

are requested to open voluntary subscription, 


against the ‘‘ vital interests” of our Society. 


It was a marked feature of our early Friends 


that, in their zeal for the promotion of truth, 
selfish considerations of ease, comfort and 
natural attachment were sacrificed when they 
came in conflict with it; and if we would 


continue to be useful asa religious body, or 


even to be a “ body ” at all, we must emulate 
them in this respect. 8. 


EXTRACTS FROM INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed extracts of the Yearly Meeting 
of Indiana, lately held at Waynesville, Ohio, 
have been received, from which we take the 
following : 


It was proposed and united with to establish 
a Meeting for Worship at Waynesville, at the 
time of holding our Yearly Meeting there, on 
Firat-day afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

The Committee appointed by Baltimore and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings to visit Blue River 
and Prairie Grove Quarterly Meetings, and 
the meetings constituting them, as way might 
open, on their proposal for a Yearly Meeting 
in Illinois, report : 

“We attended those Quarterly Meetings, 
the Monthly Meetings belonging to Prairie 
Grove and those of Blue River, which are in 
Illinois (the two which are in Indiana not 
being visited), and after weightily considering 
the proposition, united in the judgment that 
it would be right to establish a Yearly Meet- 
ing, to be composed of those Quarterly Meet- 
ings—which we propose to be known by the 
name of Jilinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


for that purpose, and report next year. 

A concern having been introduced for th 
encouragement of Friends in constituent meg. 
ings and isolated neighborhoods, a joint-com. 
mittee was appointed to visit such as way mg 
open. 

The Committee on Education produced the 
following report, which was united with; 

“The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edy. 
cation have labored in the concern during the 
past year, and feel much encouraged. Re 
ports were received from the schools that 
have been in operation the past year. The 
attendance has been 289 scholars, an increage 
over last year of, 48 scholars, and the year 
previous of 127. We feel the interest on this 
important subject is increasingamong Friends, 
and weare united in recommending the Year 
Meeting to continue its labors, as we feel if 
to be one of the most important that cap 
claim our attention.” 

Miami Quarter informed that a Meeti 
for Worship on First-days, at 11 o’clock, hay 
been opened at Wilmington, Ohio, under the 
care of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

The representatives from Blue River in- 


formed that a Meeting for Worship on Fint’ 


and Fifth-days, and a Prepsrative Meeting 
at 11 o’clock A. M., has been established at 
Hoopston, Vermilion county, Illinois, know 
by the name of Richland. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDIA 
COMMITTEE. 


The Committee has held five meetings dur 
ing the past year, with an average attendane 
of twenty-one members. 


At the first—Tenth month 2d, 1878—J, 


and that it be opened at Clear Creek, Putnam | W. Plummer and Benj. Strattan were ap 


county, Illinois, on the second Second-day pre- 
ceding the last First-day in the Ninth month, 
1875. Also, a Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders on the Seventh-day previous, and a 


Meeting for Worship on First-day—all of 


said meetings to convene at 10 o’clock A. M. 
“ And we further suggest that the Disci- 


pointed Clerks, and Wm. Cain, Treasurer, 
Eight members of the Committee were ” 
pointed as Representatives of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, in the General Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the six Yearly Meetings, to serve 
the ensuing year. 
The second was held Twelfth month 7th, 


oo 
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pline of Indiana Yearly Meeting be used by 
. Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, which re- 
orts to the new Yearly Meeting (and the 
Monthly Meetings which report to it), in 
answering the Queries.” 

The report was united with. 

The report of the Meeting for Sufferings 
was read, which was satisfactory. It pro- 
poses that a fund of not less than three hun- 
dred dollars be raised and placed at its dis- 


1873. 

Letters were read from Superintendent 
White and Agent Gillingham, in regard t 
an enclosing copy of agreement between the 
Omaha and Ponca tribes for the sale of a por 
tion of the Omaha lands to the Poncas, by 
which each member of the latter tribe obtaill 
forty acres of land, at $2.50 per acre. 

Our members of the General Committe 
made a satisfactory report, which inform 
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that there was a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee held in Baltimore in Tenth month last, 
at which it was agreed that the travelling ex- 

nses of the Visiting Committee of Genesee 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings to their Agency 
should be borne by the six Yearly Meetings, 
those two Yearly Meetings feeling unable to 
bear said expense. 

The third meeting of the Committee was 
held Second month 14th, 1874, at which no 
important business was transacted. 

The fourth meeting was held Sixth month 
7th, 1874. 

Simeon and Elizabeth M. Warner and Wm. 
and Anna M. Starr were appointed to visit 
our Agency this year, and, at the request of 
the Indian Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting, they also agreed to visit Winne- 
bago Agency. 

We were informed that the opponents of 
the President’s Indian policy having succeeded 
in striking from the Annual Appropriation 
Bill before Congress, all sums for the support 
of the Northern Superintendency, the Gen- 
eral Committee, by prompt and earnest action, 
were successful in having the necessary 
amounts restored to the bill. 

A letter from Superintendent White, dated 
Second month 10th, was read, and its practi- 
cal suggestions proved very satisfactory. 

A letter from B. Rush Roberts, dated Fifth 
month 14th, was read, stating that the Secre- 
‘ary of the Interior had requested informa- 
tion as to the proper persons to be addressed 
by him upon affairs connected with the Nor- 
theron Superintendency under the care of 
Friends. In reply, the Secretary was informed 
that the Central Executive Committee was 
the body representing the Society, and all 
communications to and from the government 
concerning Friends in their oversight and 
care of the Superintendency, should pass 
through the hands of its Secretary, who now 
is B. Rush Roberts. 

The fifth meeting was held Ninth month 
26th, 1874. 

The expenses on account of Indian con- 
cerns during the year have been $306.93, to 
wit : 


For clothing school children ............. $200 00 
Our quota of Expenses of General Com- 
MILtCC....00 ceccccce corccccceccccccecs seeteccee 66 62 
Our quota of Expenses of Ohio and 
PRMODOD cicesaccdsedces- oxcccsenacssancenseeede 25 46 
WINONA Ubidas caccadiiacssncisleasinssdendstuel 13 85 


A frequent correspondence has been main- 
tained during the year between the Secretary 
of the General Committee, the Agent, and 
ourselves, in regard to the affairs of the 
Omaha tribe, and we now have on the table 
interesting letters from many of the school 
children. 
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The Visiting Committee made a satisfac- 
tory report, which is also on the table. 


REPORT OF THE VIS!ITING COMMITTEE TO THE 
; OMAHA TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


To the Indian Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends : 

Dear Frrenps,—Your Committee, on 
First day, Sixth month 21st, visited the First- 
day School at the school-house nearest the 
Agency. 

The attendance was mostly those that at- 
tend Elizabeth H.Gillingham’s day school, and 
the exercises were also very much the same, 
except that the more advanced read from the 
Scriptures. We think they comprehend all 
lessons that treat of objects with which they 
are acquainted, as well as white children, 
with, perhaps, a little allowance on account of 
their speaking another language. 

The children readily translate their Eng- 
lish lessons into the Omaha language, whic 
indicates that they comprehend the English 
meaning of what they study. 

On Second day morning we went regularly 
to work visiting schools, villages, corn fields, 
and especially those who had isolated them- 
selves by moving out on to, and were break- 
ing their allotments and building themsalves 
houses. 

There are three on the Reservation, viz. : 
One in a rented room in the Mission build- 
ing, taught by Menzo C. Lee; one near the 
Agency, taught by Elizabeth H. Gillingham, 
and one near the Lower Village, taught by 
Isaac Black. 


The Ist has enrolled 57 scholars. Average attendance. 32 
“ 2d “ 55 “ “ “ 364 


“ 3d “ 46 “ “ “ 344 


Total, 158 103 


The average attendance would have been 
larger, except for measles during Third month 
last. In Menzo Lee’s school there were at 
one time fifty sick of those enrolled. 

E. H. Gillingham’s only averaged twenty 
during the same year. Isaac Black’s school 
suffered also. 

In the tribe there were fifty deaths from 
this one cause. This fatality was attributed 
to the mode of life, and still worse nursing 
and medical treatment which prevailed among 
all Indians. 

At the Mission and at the Agency, schools 


have been maintained several years. Only — 


two of Isaac Black’s scholars had ever 
attended school before last fall. A majority 
of all the children are about ten years old; 
a few are fourteen, and some only five years 
old. 

Object lessons, spelling, reading, writing, 
geography, mental and practicsl arithmetic, 





| 
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are taught, and the progress made is evidently 
all that could be expected. 

_ Your Committee represented to Agent Gil- 

lingham the desire of Friends that the tribe 
should, as soon as possible, be induced to pro- 
vide clothing for the school children out of 
their own funds, and that the Society should 
be relieved of this expense, if posible. He 
says it seems necessary to continue the appro- 
priation at present, as many of the children 
come to the school for the sake of the clothes. 
After the children have accepted the clothing 
the Agent can compel attendance at school. 
But the parents say they cannot clothe their 
children, Agent Gillingham is warmly in 
favor of dispensing with the Society contri- 
bution as soon as practicable, which he hopes 
to do by an order from the Department, with 
the consent of the Indians to clothe out of 
the funds of the tribe. 
_ The settlement of families on their farms 
is now and will still more diminish the atten- 
dance at the schools; and an Industrial School 
may at no distant day become a necessity. 
Yet it is our opinion that the day school 
should be maintained as long as possible. 

[Norr.—In regard to clothing, money 
should always be sent, as the Agent can clothe 
one-third more children with the same means 
—knowing always just what is wanted.] 

In Nebraska it is believed to be necessary 
that all land intended for spring planting 
should ‘be plowed in the fall. Owing to the 
Omahas’ absence on the hunt last year, no 
fall plowing was done; yet their growing 
crops will compare favorably with those of 
surrounding white settlers. 

Wn. J. Onthwaite, the farmer, at our re- 
quest, made a careful estimate of the land 
under cultivation, and reported, in corn, 875 
acres, and wheat, 290 acres; besides patches 
of potatoes, beans, squashes and water melons, 
and sometimes tomatoes, onions and beets. 

From our own observation, we believe this 
estimate is made under, rather than over, the 
actual amount. We estimate the probable 
yield of corn at not less than thirty-five bush- 
els to the acre, or about 30,000 bushels; of 
wheat, fifteen bushels, or say 4,350 bushels. 
Farm implements of all kinds are much 
needed. ‘The stock on hand is, viz.: twelve 
heavy plows for breaking prairie, twenty-six 
stirring plows, twenty wagons, one reaper 
and mower combined, one mower, one sulky 
horse-rake, five old harrows, no cultivators 
The twenty-six stirring plows (above) were 
purchased last spring. 

Twenty-five new breakings have been made 
within the past year. Six of these were 
partially broken before, thus bringing twenty- 
five addition allotments under cultivation. 

All breaking-plows are now busy, and par- 


ties have bespoken them several days aheag 

These plows (10 of the old lot) were fo. 
merly issued to the chief, but Agent Gilling 
bam found it necessary to collect them agai 
have them repaired and keep the control of 
them, so that ali could have their use. Ther 
will probably be 250 acres added to the 
broken land this season. 

There were raised last year of wheat that 
was threshed and saved, 530 bushels, ang 
from one-fourth to one-half of the crop wag 
burned by prairie fires. Every precaution 
was taken to protect the stacks, but the wind 
blew a spark into the top of a stack and set 
it on fire. The whole crop was probably 706 
or 800 bushels. 

Corn was a poor crop—quantity not ascer. 
tained. Potatoe crop not ascertained. The 
Indians sold potatoes to the people of Deca. 
tur last spring, which indicates that they had 
some to epare. 

There are about sixty head of oxen (thirty 
yoke), many of which are old, worn out and 
must be butchered this fall. Several yokes of 
young cattle have been broken to replace those 
worn out. The oxen are issued to the chiefg, 

Of cows, they have twenty head; calves, 
eighteen, and twenty half-grown cattle. To 
tal cattle, all kinds and ages, 118 head. 

Horses, twenty five ; ponies, five hundred 
and two; mules, twelve; hogs, thirty. The 
horses, ponies, mules and hogs, and a part of 
the cattle, are individual property. 
Agent is endeavoring to introduce ‘a larger 
and more serviceable class of horses, 

The scarcity of lumber for fencing‘and the 
labor of building fences has been a serious 
draw-back heretofore. The Agent is not try: 
ing to extend the enclosures, nor even to kee 
up the frail fences already built. Their slight 
and temporary character and the constant 
watching and repairs necessary—and, after 
all their failure to protect the growing crops, 
has induced him to establish a herd withs 
herder to be constantly with it. At night the 
horses or ponies are put into a large and 
strong enclosure, and the cattle into another, 
The individuals having stock outside of the 
herd are required to lariet or otherwise secure 
them when not in use. If any such stock 
does any damage, the police arrest them and 
put them into the herd, where the owner cam 
get it only by an order from the Agent, and 
upon promise to prevent such mischief in the 
future. 

This system, we think, is giving those com 
fidence to break land and put in crops, who 
would otherwise wait for means to fence theif 
fields. 


We find the saw and grist mills much out 
of repair. The buildings need re-roofing and 
a general overhauling throughout. 
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1 supsigsssessesnsanassstssh cassia snes aganRNNNIN 
The former trader, Hiram Chase, has sold] Winnebagoes, of a strip of land off the north 


out his stock and store-house to Barclay 
White, Jr., who has built a neat store-house 


side of their reservation, not to exceed twenty 
square miles, or twelve thousand eight hun- 


near the old one, and, with the assistance of|dred acres, at two dollars and fifty cents per 


Joseph Lamb (one of his clerks at Winne- 
bago Agency formerly), now manages trad- 
ing posts at both places. 

Your Committee advise the establishment 
of thoroughfares where convenience requires, 
in order that the breaking should not throw 
the travel out of the most practicable route, 
as is now sometimes the case. 

Thirteen new houses have been built dur- 
ing the year on allotments. Seven of these 
were built mostly of lumber provided dur- 
ing the administration of the former Agent, 
the owner paying for the carpenter work, 
buying his sash, doors, shingles, nails and 
hardware out of his own means. 

The seven above are neat, one-story houses, 
say 15x18, with loft above, and are creditable 
to the Indian carpenters in point of design 
and workmanship. One stove warms them. 
The other six are built of logs, or are cheap 
shanties. 

The effort to help themselves was a source 
of great encouragement, especially as it is 
tending to break up the villages and scatter 
the families out on to their beautiful and very 
fertile land. , 


From what we have written above, you 
‘will perceive that the Omahas are in the 
main doing well. The Superintendent and 
their white neighbors say they are doing well 
and progressing in the right direction. We 
visited many of them in their own houses, 
and they seemed glad to see us. In fact, 
wherever we went, we were met with cheer- 
fulness, and, in some instances, were shown 
around by the owners, who appeared to be 
proud of their success. Yet it is a singular 
and unfortunate circumstance that those who 
work and raise crops and could live comfort- 
ably, must submit to have their friends, who 
do not work, come and pitch their teepees at 
their doors, and eat up the fruits of their 
labor without a murmur. This is Indian hos- 
pitality. The sufferer may recount his sor- 
rows to the Agent, yet he does not ask for 
redress, for he would fall under reproach for 
his stinginess. Again, they are selfish of 
every species of property except food. 

The Committee thought proper to request 
a Council, and one was held. 

Our talk was upon matters in general, and 
their replies were warm with friendship toward 
their Agent and for us. 

Another Council was called, just at the 
close of our visit, by Superintendent White, 
at which we were present by his request. This 
was for the purpose of closing a sale to the 
Government, for the use of the Wisconsin 





acre. The Chiefs had, in council with their 
Agent during the winter, consented to sell, 
yet did it reluctantly, and on this occasion 
were quite unwilling to keep their promise. 
The report that coal had been discovered on 
it made the matter harder for them. They 
thought the price should be twenty dollars 
per acre, or at least for the four sections of 
fine timber that lay on the eastern end of the 
strip ; but being reminded that they had given 
their word, and the promise of a trip to Wash- 
ington, finally closed the bargain. 

The Indians need more farm implements, 
especially plows, which lack was mentioned 
by most of the Chiefs in council, and while 
we recognize this as a drawback, we also real- 
ize, on the other hand, that their very lack 
of abundant means has had a tendency to 
increase their energy—forcing them to labor 
as they would not otherwise have done. “ Our 
necessities are our blessings,’ is a truth appli- 
cable to the red man as well as the white. 
To know that we must work or starve, arouses 
latent powers and developes all our possibil- 
ities; and while we acknowledge this as an 
unchangeable truth, we would entreat Friends 
not to withhold the helping hand, whilst our 
Agent and his wife are isolating themselves 
from their friends and from society, and are 
spending their energies to the utmost to ad- 
vance the condition of this down-trodden peo- 
ple;. but let us do everything in our power 
to assist them, whether by words or means, 
ever remembering that it is the free giver 
that gains the reward. 

Signed, SmmEoN WARNER, 
EvizABetu M. WARNER, 
W. C. Srarr, 
Anna M. Srarr, 
Visiting Committee. 





NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Omana, Nesp , 2d mo. 10th, 1874. 

Esteemed Friend,—Since making my semi- 
annual report to the Representatives of the 
Six Yearly Meetings of Friends, who met in 
‘Baltimore in the Tenth month last, much 
correspondence on Indian matters claiming 
attention at Washington, has passed between 
this Office and the Central Committee, the ob- 
ject of which has been to devise means, through 
the Congressional Indian Appropriation Bill, 
and Acts of Congress, for raising funds 
necessary for the changes and improvements 
needed to form the ground-work and founda- 
tion of the civilization and self-support of the 
Omahas. 
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Efforts were early made by the Central 
Committee to have the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 10th, 1872, providing for the 
sale of 50,000 acres of Omaha lands, and 
which failed in its effects, so amended that a 

roper credit could be given the purchasers. 

his, if passed, it is hoped, will be the means 
of selling the lands for the minimum price 
named therein. In the meantime it is pro- 
posed that the Government advance forty 
thousand dollars for the use of the Omahas, 
to be reimbursed out of the first proceeds 
arising from the sale of said lands. 

It is also proposed to sell to each member 
of the Ponca tribe forty acres of Omaha lands 
at two dollars and fifty cents per acre, adjoin- 
ing and subject to the same restrictions as 
the Omaha allotments of land held in sever- 


alty. 

it is further proposed to sell six or twenty 
square miles of Omaha lands to the Winne- 
bagoes, at two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre. The last two propositions are conse- 
quent upon the action of the Omaha Chiefs, 
while at Washington, should an appropri- 
ation be made by Congress to pay the ex- 
penses of their visit there. 

Such are the modes now proposed to pro- 
cure unusual sums of money for expenditure 
upon the Omahas. 

These, if obtained, should, in my opinion, 


be judiciously expended as follows: 


irst. In educating every Omaha child 
between the ages of five and eighteen years. 
After proper school accommodations have 
been provided for the children, attendance, 
when in health, should be insisted upon, and, 
roper means failing, be made compulsory. 
he schools should be graded, and some of 
them be industrial schools. It is still an un- 
settled problem whether boarding or day 
schools are preferable for Indians. 

Second. For furnishing each family with 
a comfortable house and convenient supply 
of water on its allotments of land—with oxen, 
wagon, swine, poultry, agricultural imple- 
ments and necessary household furniture. 

Third. For furnishing a herd of cattle and 
flock of sheep for the tribe, to be guarded by 
herders and well cared for in winter, in nam- 
bers sufficient that the annual increase shall 
furnish the weekly supply of meat necessary 
for the tribe. 

Fourth. To enable the farmer and assist- 
ants to break five acres of prairie land for 
each family per annum, the owner being en- 
couraged to enlarge and improve his tillage 
by competitive premiums, and subjected to 
ae when he neglects to till the land 

roken for him. 

Fifth. In constructing wash-houses, bake- 
ovens and large rain-water cisterns in connec- 


tion with, or near to each school-house, jp 
which the Indian women shall be taught ty 
wash clothing, make and bake bread, quilt, 
sew, etc. A village matron, with Indian ag 
sistants, when found capable, should superip. 
tend the operations in said wash-houses, and 
instruct the Indian women in the manage 
ment of their houses. 

The manufacture of brick for Agency build. 
ings has been found economical on the Win. 
nebago and “antee reservation, and probably 
would be at the Omaha reserve. I doubj 
these being made a source of revenue by sale, 

Such are my views in general for the spe 
civilization of the Omahas. The details of 
the work must be left for time and experieng 
to develope as the work progresses. With & 
teem, Thy friend, 

Barciay Waite, 


Superintendent Indian Affain, 


To JoNATHAN W. PLUMMER, 
Clerk, ete., Richmond, Ind. 


EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


It is the vice of the age to substitute learn 
ing for wisdom ; to educate the head and forget 
that there is a more important education neg. 
essary for the heart. The reason is cultivated 
at an age when nature does not furnish the 
elements neccessary to a successful cultivation 
of it; and the child is solicited to reflection 
when it is only capable of sensation and em 
tion. In infancy, the attention and the mem 
ory are only excited strongly by the sense, 
and not the heart. The father may insti 
more solid and available instructions in aa 
hour spent in the fields, where wisdom and 
goodness are exemplified, seen and felt, thans 
month spent in the study, where they am 
expressed in stereotyped aphorism. __ 

No physician doubts that precocious childres, 
fifty cases for one,are much the worse for the 
discipline they have undergone. The mind 
seems to have been strained, and the founds 
tion for insanity is laid. 

When the study of mature years are stuffed 
into the head of the child, people do notre 
flect on the anatomical fact, that the braind 
an infant is not the brain of a man; thatthe 
one is confirmed and can bear exertions, 
the other is growing and requires repose ; 
to force the attention to abstract facts; @ 
load the memory with chronological and bit 
torical or scientific detail ; in short, to expedt 
a child’s brain to bear with impunity thee 
ertions of a man’s is as irrational as it ¥ 
be to hazard the same sort of experiments 
its muscles. 

The first eight or ten years of life should 
be devoted to the education of the heart—@ 
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the formation of principles, rather than to 
the acquirement of what is usually termed 
knowledge. Nature herself points out this 
course, for the emotions are the liveliest and 
most easily moulded, being as yet unalloyed 
by passion. It is from this source the mass 
of men are hereafter to show their sum of 
happiness or misery. The action of the im- 
mense majority are under all circumstances 
determined much more by feeling than re- 
flection ; in truth, life presents a happiness 
that we should feel rightly; very few in- 
stances occur where it is necessary that we 
should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life, very great 
changes are going on in the structure of the 
brain, and demand, therefore, the utmost at- 
tention, not to interrupt them by improper 
or over-excitement. Just that degree of ex- 
ercise should be given to the brain at this 

riod that is necessary to its health, and the 

t is moral instruction, exemplified by the 
objects which strike the senses, 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, that at this 

riod of life special attention should be given, 

Poth by parents and teachers, to the physical 
development of the child. Pure air and ex- 
ercise are indispensable; and wherever they 
are withheld, the consequence will be certain 
to extend themselves over the whole ‘future 
life. 
_ The seeds of protracted and hopeless suffer- 
ings have, in innumerable instances, been 
sown in the constitution of the child, simply 
through ignorance of this great fundamental 
physical law; and the time has come when 
the united voices of these innocent vic- 
tims should ascend “ trumpet-tongued ” to the 
ears of every parent and teacher in the land. 
Give us fresh air and wholesome exercise, 
leave our expanding energies to be developed 
in accordance to the laws of our being, and 
full scope for the elastic and bounding im- 
pulses of our young blood.— Quarterly Re- 
view. 





Sl ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DIVISION OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 


In reading an article in the Intelligencer of 
the 10th of last month, under the head of, 
“A Subject worth Considering,” by A. A. T., 
I have felt to make a few remarks in the 
same direction. 

The article alluded to I consider an ex- 
cellent one, and have nothing in particular to 
call in question. 

The subject of the division of our large 
Yearly Meeting has been a matter of serious 
consideration with me for years. That it has 
become somewhat overgrown and unwieldly 
is granted by many Friends, but the lines of 
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division I could never determine to my own 
satisfaction. 

I believe there might an advantage arise 
from smaller bodies assembling together, in 
order that the members thereof might be more 
generally exercised in the concerns of the So- 
ciety. And it appears to me, in the light of 
Truth, that if those who profess to speak as 
the oracle of the Most High, would be care- 
ful on such occasions to mind the moving of 
the Spirit, they would not be likely to go be- 
fore their Guide, nor lag behind. Then, and 
not till then, will “all our meetings be held 
in the power of God.” 

Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED 





LETTERS. 


Thy last letter, my dear friend, was to me 
an unusually interesting and encouraging one. 
The account of your visit among Friends in - 
their families and meetings was encouraging. 
I would be glad to have been one with you, 
as most of those you visited I love and esteem ; 
and thy account of the meeting, and of young 
people coming forward, bearing testimony to 
the Truth, in the love of it, in simplicity and 
earnestness, in obedience to its operations in 
their own hearts, surely ought to be encour- 
aging to those who are in the evening of their 
time. We also hear of young people coming 
forward in the ministry, and some manifest- 
ing their interest and putting their hands to 
the plow in other directions, attending meet- 
ings, and letting it be known that they have 
entered their names upon the list of testimeny- 
bearers, and that they are concerned for the 
ark of the testimony as given to our people. 

We read that a people formerly had their 
ark taken from them through unfaithfulness ; 
but when they returned to the testimony, the 
ark was returned to them, not by kine that 
had been broken to the yoke, and were under 
the discipline of a former dispensation, but 
those which had never worn the yoke; and 
although they appeared to go on rather wildly 
and irregularly, and somewhat jcstled the ark, 
yet they went to the right place, and the ark 
was eventually saved to the right people, or, 
at least, that generation of them who had re- 
pented, and brought it back. 

Do we not find that many of our young 
people desire the preservation of the ark of 
our testimony, who are not yet prepared to 
walk just in the path of their fathers or 
elders? These need the teachings of exper- 
ience, and they jostle the ark, and it seems 
needful that the more experienced and con- 
cerned be watchful that they touch it not wn- 
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bidden nor in haste; but it will, perhaps, 
bear more jostling thansomeof usare awareof. 

We attended Monthly Meeting on Second- 
day last. A goodly number of young people 
were present. E. P. and L. W. were there, 
and I trust their labors were to profit, and 
e | encouraging to the meeting. J. B. L. (a 
Fh young man) in a feeling manner laid before 
the meeting a concern he had been under, to 
visit families, as way might open, belonging 
to the Quarterly Meetings. The concern was 
united with. A Friend obtained a minute to 
bear him company. I felt it right to call 
attention to the importance of the concern, 
and expressed the desire that Friends would 
give their sympathies and aid in the work. 
It is encouraging to me to see the young 
yielding to this kind of service. 

I hear, too, of young people in other places 
giving promise of usefulness, and also of some 
dear, aged Friends offering their evening sac- 
rifice, full of hope and of life. What a bless- 
ing is such an old age! Some of us do not 
fully attain it. I have been feeling, of late, 
an increasing inability tu keep above the de- 
pressing influences that sometimes accom- 
pany the decline of life. I feel the want of 
help—the prayersof dear united Friends, who 
have access to the thone of Grace. Can we 
not thus help one another? and is it not the 
design of our Heavenly Father that we should? 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1874. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING, 
held on the 3d inst., was a large gathering, 
particularly of women; the disproportion 
often observable on such occasions, being 
very marked. Although the opportunity for 
quiet indwelling during the hour and a half 
occupied by the first meeting was short, yet 
it was a solemn and instructive season. 

In the business meeting (women’s), there 
was a good attendance of the representatives, 
and it was thought by many to be unusually 
interesting. The answers to the query on love 
and unity gave opportunity for the expression 
of an exercise in relation to the various ser- 
vices to which individuals feel themselves 
called. It was believed that love and unity 
could not be said to prevail until we fully 
recognized these various gifts; and that while 
loving counsel to each other was appropriate, 
we should not transgress the bounds of Chris- 
tian charity by censuring movements which 
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have good for their object. A dear, ageg 
Friend used the familiar illustration of 
large field in which different laborers wer 
employed ; remarking, that should the map 
with his hands on the plow turn his eyes from 
it to watch and criticise his follow-laborery 
portion of work, he would not be likely t 
makea straight furrow. Another Friend com. 
pared the Christian family to workmen ing 
machine shop. All the various parts of g 
machine are designed ultimately to fit to. 
gether; and upon the care and attention with 
which each performs his own particular part 
that fitting depends, and thus only can the 
Master-builder be properly served. Allusion 
was made, in this connection, to First-day 
schools and Bible-classes ; and mothers were 
encouraged to seek for a qualification to train 
the tender minds of their children to piety 
and virtue; and that they, and al] others ep. 
gaged in the training of the young, should 
seek for and depend upon Divine assistance 
in explaining the Gospel truths set forth in 
the Scriptures; leaving obscure passages, ag 
not needed for instruction, until opened by the 
Divine Spirit. Several,.not accustomed to 
speak in our meeting, expressed themselves, 
on this subject. One young mother said that 
the First-day school had not only been blest 
to her large family of little children, but 
through them to herself. Others alluded with 
thankfulness to the Bible instruction received 
in early life; that it had stored the mind at 
an age when the memory is retentive, with 
Scripture facts, truths and language. 


A proposition was introduced in the report 
from Radnor Monthly Meeting, asking for 
such a change in our book of Discipline as 
shall place men’s and women’s meetings on 
an equal footing. The report called atten 
tion to the fact that we are now acting under 
rules and regulations adopted at a time when 
the status and education of women were very 
different from what they are at present. A 
general expression of unity with the propo 
sition resulted, both in men’s and women’s 
meeting, in the appointment of a Committeeto 
take the subject into consideration, with the 
expressed understanding that they are at 
liberty to modify the proposition, if, in the 
openings of truth, the object to be attained 
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should appear to require it. That Committee 
are to report to our next Quarterly Meeting. 


—_—_—_- --—~s0ee- — —_ — 









Bartiwore Y#arty Meetine (concluded).—The 
report of the Indian Committee was an interesting 
one, and exhibits some of the good resulting frem 
the labors of Friends. Owing to the almost entire 
destruction of their crops by the grasshoppers, the 
Pawnee tribe, who are under the care of this Yearly 
Meeting, bave become much discouraged. Having 
favorable accounts of the clim:te and advantages 
of the Indian Territory, they decided, at a recent 
council, to appoint forty men of their number to go 
in advance and select a locality for their settlement. 
They also decided, in the same council, to ask the 
Government to sell their lands in Nebraska and 
purchase 300 miles square in said Territory. In 
view of all the circumstances, the Committee 
thought it best to interpos3 no objection. 

The Yearly Meeting appointed a Committee to 
prepare a memorial to the President and Congress 
of the United States, asking that all matters of dif- 
ference between nations be referred to arbitration, 
that thus a resort to arms be avoided, and that, in 
all future treaties, such a clause should be inserted. 
This was adopted with great unanimity and directed 
to be signed and presented by the Representative 
Committee to the ensuing Congress. 

The meeting concluded on Fifth-day afternoon. 
Several Friends expressed their regret at the dispo- 
sition manifested to close the sessions before the 
‘business was satisfactorily finished, and expressed 
the hope that, in future, all would be willing to re- 
main till the affairs of the Church were disposed of 
with the deliberation which their importance de- 
mands. 

Throughout the several sessions, brotherly love 
prevailed, and, towards the close, a solemn stillness 
spread over the assembly, in which the vocal ex- 
pression of gratitude found utterance, and, after a 
solemn supplication, the Clerk read the closing 
minute and the meeting concluded. 

On Second-day evening, the First-day School As- 
sociation met, and was large and encouraging. 

Reports from the several schools within the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting gave evidence of a continu- 
ance of interest in the work. 

Letters of encouragement from the Associations of 
New York, Philaielphia and Indiana were read. 
Accompanying that from Philadelphia, was a tribute 
to the memory of William Dorsey, who had felt 
much interest in some of the schools within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

On Fourth-day evening, the Committee of Dele- 
gates from the Indian Committees of the several 
Yearly Meetings met, and after reading the Minutes 
of last year, and hearing the report from the Execu- 
tive Committee in the interim, B. Rush Roberts, 
one of the Indian Commissioners appointed by the 
President, gave an interesting account of a visit re- 
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cently made to some of the Indians of the Northern 
Superintendency, showing that, but for the destruc- 
tion of the migratory grasshoppers, their condition 
would have been very much in ‘advance of what it 
is at present. 

As it is, the improvement is very marked when 
compared with their condition when Friends took 
charge of them. 


The delegates then held a private meeting for con- 
sultation. 





FOGG.—In Salem, N. J., on the 28th of Tenth 
month, David Fogg, in the 86th year of his age; 
an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. He was a dil- 
igent attender of his meetings, to which he rode, 
over a mile, until within a few weeks of his death. 
He lived with his surviving companion for more 
than sixty-one years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN MUNICH. 


No. 22. 


Farewell to the mountains! On the 15th 
of Ninth month we passed out of the impos- 
ing mountain gate-way at Reichenhall in a 
railway traiu, and follow the valley of the 
Sadlach northward to Freilassing, and then 
turn westward over wooded and grassy 
hills to Traunsiein, a thriving town, and 
a seat of extensive salt-works. To the south 
of us, we see in the distance faint, ghostly 
outlines of the fair mountain walls, which 
have so lately been our barriers and all- 
sufficient defence against the labors which 
civilization imposes; while, to the north, the 
world stretches out wearily and monotonously, 
till it meets the great blue arch of the sky. 
We miss, grievously, the fair slopes of the 
terraced-hills, and the castellated heights, 
among which we have tarried so long, and 
think the broad lands of Bavaria lonely and 
unpicturesque, in comparison with the region 
of enchantment we have left behind among the 
Alpine hills and valleys. But here is Rosen- 
heim, a pleasant town, blessed with saline 
springs, and having salt and other baths. We 
pause for refreshment for ten minutes, which 
gives an opportunity for a little ramble 
among the gardens. To the west of us is 
Innsbruck, and to the east lies Salzburg, and 
we turn northward from Rosenheim for Mu- 
nich. There was much talk in the carriage, 
and pleasant company, and my only remem- 
brance of the journey is, that we moved rather 
swiftly over a level land; that there were 
whole fields of crocuses in bloom; that the 
lilac flower of the heather enriched the way- 
side in many places, and that the cutting out 
of peat for fuel was being carried on much 
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more extensively than I had ever seen before. 
It is cut in blocks about double the size of 
an ordinary brick, and these pieces are piled 
up to dry in the sunshine. The removal of 
the peat is disfiguring their lands, the pits 
that remain reminding me of the mar] pits of 
New Jersey, which are anything but orna- 
mental. The country grows very level as we 
approach Munich. ‘This city, the capital of 
Bavaria, is situated on the rapid river Isar, 
on the southern side of a sterile plain, fifty 
square miles in area. It is elevated 1,703 
feet above the sea, and is near enough to the 
Alps to render it liable to sudden changes of 
temperature. It seems a very handsome and 
stately city, as we see it from the railway car, 
approaching it on the eastern side. Yes, it is 
Munich, undoubtedly, but we do not enter it 
yet, our road running around south of the 
city, crossing the swift Isar, and making a 
semicircle, before it enters Munich from the 
west. It is the middle of a bright afternoon, 
and we take a carriage at the depot and ride 
for an hour through the broad, pleasantstreets, 
visiting the bankers, who have letters await- 
ing us, and selecting a resting-place. To find 
suitable quarters is always an important mat- 
ter on entering a strange city, and so we take 
counsel of our banker, and seek rooms at the 
Leinfelder Hof, whence we have a view of the 
wide Maximilians Platz, Karls Platz, and of a 
beautiful bronze monument of Goethe, which 
stands just in front of us, and we see the sun- 


set light gild the crystal roof of the glass In- | 


dustrial Palace in the garden just in front of 
us. We are in a city of nearly 170,000 in- 
habitants, which has the honor of being a 
royal residence. It was founded, we read, by 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, in 1158. The land on which it stands 
is said to have belonged to the monks of 
Schaftlarn, whence came the name of Forum 
ad Monachos, or Munich. The town on the 
blue-green Isar prospered, and emperors, 
kings and princes have decorated and en- 
riched it with works of genius, treasures of 
art and science, from century to century, but 
for its modern magnificence Munich is chiefly 
indebted to King Lewis I, who died in 1868. 
That monarch was a great patron of art, and 
caused the city to be embellished with most 
of the noble buildings which are now the 
boast of the capital of Bavaria. Since the 
beginning of the present century, the popu- 
lation of Munich has quadrupled, and in 
treasures of art it is said to be now one of the 
richest cities of Germany. 

Our first visit is to the Glyptothek (Repos- 
itory of Sculptures), which contains ancient 
sculptures collected by Lewis I when Crown 
Prince, in 1805-16. It is a stately Greek 
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eee 
eight columns. The thirteen halls are gp 
ranged in a quadrangle, with a court in the 
centre, from which the building is ligh 
and each hall represents a distinct epoch of 
art, with which the decorations harmonigg 
Colossal lions, with human heads, casts of the 
originals, in the Louvre, from the palace of 
Sardanapalus III, welcome us at the very en. 
trance, and give us a little lesson of Chaldeag 
theology. We see, to-day, in these stran 
sculptures, to what ideas of the Divine Ruler 
of the universe the priests and sages of hoar 
antiquity had risen. No wonder the inspired 
lawgiver of Israel strictly commanded hig 
countrymen to make no image or likeness of 
the Highest, since their attempts must be for 
ever unavailing, and would only degrade their 
ideas of Divine majesty, the incomprehen- 
ible and unutterable. The floors of the halls 
are of marble, and the ceilings are richh 
frescoed, and the walls beautifully painted ig 
imitation of marble. It seems like a strange 
and glorious dream to wander onward from 
hall to hall, among the ancient ruins of art, 
which illustrate so wonderfully the progress of 
mankind in refinement and in the compre 
hension of the teautiful. Strength and fierce 
ness, the dread triumphs of war, the humil 
iation of the captive, the barbarous, exultant 


inspired the hands of the earliest sculptor, 
We find pleasant seats, and linger long in the | 
Hall of Apollo, which contains works of the 
school of Phidias. Lofty, noble and exqui- 
sitely beautiful is the statue which occupies 
the central position on the right-hand side— 
the Apollo Cetharcdus, or Apollo of the 
Harp. Ceres and Bacchus, deities who were 
supposed to give mankind corn and wine; 
Minerva, who dispensed justice; Diana, the 
huntress; and Jupiter Ammon, the august 
father of all—are all grandly beautiful, and 
show a mighty advance in human thought 
since Egypt and Assyria gave tangible form 
to their ideas of Divinity. Truly it may be 
said that the people are, in reality, what they 
imagine their gods to be. The god of the 
wine-cup, the jubilant Bacchus, has a special 
hall to commemorate himself and his friends, 
There are satyrs and fauns, with pointed ears; 
a youthful Pan with horns, a boy on a dob 
phin ; and the aged Silenus, bearing aloft the 
baby Bacchus; but the “Sleeping Satyr,” ot 
Barbarini Faun, supposed to have been tt 

work of Scopas or Praxitiles, which occupié 
the centre of the Bacchanalian hall is, per 
haps, the most striking and expressive of all 
the company. It was found in the ditch of 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and is believed by 
some to have been hurled from the top of the 
wall upon Gothic besiegers—but who cal 
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en 
the Greeks mean by their beautiful sculptures 
of the human form, with pointed ears, with 
horns, or with caudal appendage, which indi- 
eates a relationship with the lower creatures? 
The largest and most splendid hall of the 
Glyptothek is that devoted to the Romans, the 
reatness and glory of that majestic people 

ing illustrated by many gems of Roman art 
—sarcophagi, altars, busts and reliefs. But 
we pass onward through the Hall of Colored 
Boulpture to the Modern Hall, where are gar- 
nered choice works of Thorwaldsen, Canova, 
and other artists of the present day. Thor- 
waldsen’s Adonis occupies the centre—beau- 
tiful, indeed, as a poet’s dream should be— 
and ranged around are marble semblances of 
princes, heroes and artists. The stainless 
purity and delicate finish of these newer 
works is very charming, and one appreciates 
their freshness of beauty after contemplating 
the somewhat tarnished glories of the antique 
masters. It is twelve o’clock, and we must go 
now, though it seems we have done but scant 
justice to the magnificent Glyptothek. With 
asilent resolve to come again, I step out of 
the cool halls into the noonday sunshine, and 
take a long, lingering look at the chaste and 
beautiful temple which is the storehouse for so 
many treasures of art. It is surrounded by 
handsomely laid out gardens, and the noble 
white building, with its fine exterior decora- 


tions, shows grandly. A group, in marble, 


designed by Wagner, at Rome, adorns the 
tympanum. It represents Minerva as protec- 
tress of the plastic arts, which are character- 
ized by the eight colossal figures ranged on 
either hand. Six marble statues, also de- 
signed by Wagner, occupy niches in the front 
of the building, which seem to fill spaces 
which would else have been windows. Here 
stand Vulcan, Phidias, Prometheus, Pericles, 
Hadrian and Deedalus, and on the east side 
we find a beautiful statue of Canova, with 
the bust of Paris, by Thorwaldsen, Rauch, 
with a statuette of King Maximilian Joseph, 
by Tenerani, and Schwanthaler, with the statu- 
ette of Bavaria, and of Gibson, by Bruger. 
On the whole, it is a most grand and satis- 


factory Glyptothek. 


Our next visit was to the Botanic Garden, 
where we found many points of exceeding in- 
terest. We were kindly escorted through a 
noble palm house, where were flourishing 
—_ and tree ferns, as well as the kindred 
orms of vegetation. One cannot too much 
admire the extreme neatness and care with 
which this little tropic world is preserved for 
the instruction and entertainment of the peo- 
ple. Every plant is plainly labelled with its 
scientific name, and the kindness and courtesy 
of the very intelligent gardener and his assist- 
ants was unbounded. They were pleased with 
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our interest and enthusiasm, and the gardener 
offered to give us seeds of any of the plants 
we desired. . 

I had never before seen the Amorphophallus 
bulbiferous, a plant about four feet high, with 
snake-like, mottled stem, and broad, irreg- 
ularly-palmate leaf, which bore bulbs at all 
its divisions. These bulbs were much like 
the little fungous growth upon our red cedar, 
which we call the cedar apple. The big 
leaves are busy building up their reproduc- 
tive leaf bulbs, and storing up nutriment in 
the thick, abundant fibrous roots, which push 
up bulk-fashion from beneath. After a season, 
the big leaf, having done its work, dies, and 
the flower-stem arises and uses the store of 
material the leaf has garnered, blooms out 
gaily, and then sinks out of sight for a season, 
while the leaf works again. The Hamanthus 
ligrinus was another striking illustration of 
this alternate life of leaf and flower. We 
were shown the great beet-like roots which 
projected some two or three inches above the 
soil, from which (he wearied leaves had fallen. 
From the centre had risen a strong, vigorous 
flower-stem, six or eight inches high, and six 
great petal-like bracts enclose an exceedingly 
rich head of golden-anthered, crimson flowers, 
which were rioting on the wealth the parent 
leaves had gathered from the earth and air. 
From one plant whose flowers had fallen, a 
young leaf was rising, strong and tender, to 
begin anew the work of storing up material 
from the inorganic world. The curious 
Nepenthes, with its covered pitchers, and the 
Sarracenia were also shown us. But the Sar- 
racenia was small and languishing, though in 
bloom, and we described the strong, luxuriant 
plant as we had known it in the chill marshes 
of Mount Desert, Maine, and suggested to the 
gardener the opinion that the tropical heat of 
the green-house was uncongenial to it. It 
was housed with the Yuccas, Agaves and 
Cacti of Mexico, whereas we had seen it 
flourish in islands washed by cold northern 
seas. The Yucca draconis was in gushing 
bloom, sending up from its fibrous tuft of 
long sword-like leaves a great spike of pink 
and white petaled bells, suggesting the kin- 
dred plant, so common in our old-fashioned 
gardens, commonly called Eve’s thread. 


What stern repellant natures have these 
thorny Aloes, prickly, stinging Cacti and 
warlike Yuccas and Agaves! Who would 
think such luxuriance of beauty could grow 
out of such sternness! The Mimosa pudica 
was shown us in bloom. I had never before 
seen the soft pink ball of flowers so appropri- 
ate to this most delicately sensitive of plants. 
If the finger was applied ever so gently to the 
upper surface of the pinnate ‘eaf, it shrank 
as if'in pain, each leaflet lovingly clinging to 
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its sister, and the whole leaf sinking perpen- 
dicularly down on the stem. Is it an electric 
shock, I wonder, that human touch sends 
thrilling through the Mimosa? Raise up 
your heads again, gentle little leaves, my 
rude fingers shall wound you no more! 

The large fresh-water aquarium, containing 
a luxuriant Victoria regia, not in bloom, and 
a profusion of the radiant Nymphe rubra, 
very richly in bloom, was also a place of 
great interest. A thermometer was immersed 
in the water, which was kept continually at 
tropical heat, and a continually escaping 
stream kept the pool pure; and in the ample 
expanse other curious water-plants floated 
and seemed to flourish mightily, but I will 
not attempt to particularize further. What- 
ever one sees of beautiful or excellent in the 
older world, suggests the glorious possibilities 
of our own most favored heritage beyond the 
Atlantic wave, where Nature has given wealth 
beyond compute, and Providence has planted a 
people ingenious and enterprising beyond the 
common lot of humanity, and blessed them 
with political institutions of ideal excellence. 
Nothing that mankind has ever attained to 
is beyond the reach of our own people, if they 
only carry out their highest capabilities and 
use worthily their boundless resources. 


Our next morning we devote to the New 
Pinakothek,a rectangular building, twostories 
high, devoted to the modern pictures of the 
present century, chiefly of the Munich school. 
The exterior walls are decorated with colossal 
frescoes from designs by Kaulbach. They 
are much defaced by atmospheric influence, 
but the original designs are preserved within, 
and we can see that they are intended to com- 
memorate the labors of King Ludwig in the 
cause of the fine arts. 


I was speciaily interested in the Combat 
against Bad Taste. The grotesque and ugly 
is symbolized by a hideous, grinning monster, 
such as medizval architects and artists de- 
lighted in, and modern art is represented as | 
making war upon the deformity. Pegasus is 
bearing the champions of the new era to a 
desperate assault, and the poet has dashed his 
inkstand full against it, while the monster, 


in big-wigged fury, is angrily standing on | views are striking and most interesting, and. 


the defensive. Between the windows, on the 
north side, are colossal portraits of fourteen 
of the greatest artists of the times: Schrau- 
dolph, Kaulbach, Schorn, Schwanthaler, Zub- 
land, Rottmann, Hess, Schnorr, Gaetner, P. 
Hes3, Ohlmiiller, Cornelius, Klenz and Thor- 
waldsen. 
Entering the building, we ascend the stately 
stair into the first hall, and stand in the pres- 
ence of Louis I, whose protrait by Kaulbach 
seems to invite us to inspect the splendid vase 
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of malachite presented by the Czar Nicholy 
of Russia. Around the room are porph 
vases also, the gifts of King Charles John g 
Sweden. Then onward into the second hajj 
we pass and find twelve fine pictures, but 
interest is absorbed by the great unfinishe 
painting of the Deluge by Schorn. iy 
death of the artist prevented the finishing of 
the work, but it is near enough completion 
give an idea of the dread final moment, whey 
the surging waters have driven a multitude of 
hapless sufferers to the mountain-top. Th 
Ark floats tranquilly in the distance, by 
here, in the foreground, are crowded g 
haired age, tender childhood, and vigoroy 
youth and manhood ; each despairing fugitiyg 
clasping and upholding from the devouri 
waters that which was most dear and precious 
Many are clinging to the ugly gods in whig 
they have placed their trust, and to whic 
they seem inclined to cling even unto the 
bitter end. The mothers are striving to sayg 
the infants, and some, who are sinking in the 
advancing waters, cast forward their babes t 
higher points, as if hoping that deliveranc 
may yet come for the helpless and innocent 
Every point of the mountain-top is covered 
with the fugitives from the plains, and ong 
sees in the tumultuous and advancing watem 
an assurance that all will soon be ovyep 
whelmed. This conviction is sublimely ex 
pressed in the countenances of the sufferer 
and the artist has shown great power in thug 
giving to despair, affection, resignation, fear 
and fanaticism fitting representation. 

In the next apartment another immense 
canvass by Kaulbach is devoted to the de 
struction of Jerusalem. Here, again, we haye 
every element of the heroic and tragic ex 
pressed with great power, while the artist 
unveils to us the angel hosts, who, all unseen 
of mortal eyes, are directing the terrible work 
of the conquerors. It is a scene of sorrow and 
woe unutterable, and it is a relief to pass on 
to more cheerful subjects, to peaceful moun 
tain landscapes, to gracious Madonnas, and 
to tranquil holy families. The sixth hallof 
the new Pinakothek is devoted to a series of 
twenty-three encaustic paintings by Roth) 
mann, representing Greek landscapes. The 


the coloring so intense, that the eye would be 
wearied and dazzled were it not for the at 
mirable arrangement by which the light is 
admitted from above, and the eye of the ob 
server is shielded by an internal canopy, o@ 
roof, which is placed at the height of the top 
of the paintings, and quite shelters us from 
the direct noon-day beams from the sky: 
lighted roof, while they are permitted to shed 
all possible effulgence on the paintings below. 
Lovely, indeed, though woefully fallen and 
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god-like men. 


«“ Thy skies are yet as blue, thy crags as wild ; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields: 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 


« Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the muses’ tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone, 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Maran- 
thon.” 


We feel with the poet, that now, 


“ Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth; 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wanderiog slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian 
died.” 


There is material for long study in the 
many halls of this Palace of Art, and a lover 
of the beautiful forgets weariness in contem- 
plation of the admirable reproductions of the 
choicest scenes of natural beauty, and of all 
that is touching, heroic or lovely in human 
life; but any attempt to describe even a few 
of the masterpieces, must inevitably be a 
weariness to the reader, if not to the writer. 


Ninth month 20th, 1874. 


— + Wem -——- — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CATSKILLS AND THE SOURCES OF THE 
DELAWARE, 


BY F. 8. A. 


There is no pleasanter trip for the summer 
or early autumn months, than a pedestrian 
one to and among the mountains. The keen, 
bracing atmosphere, the sparkling streams, as 
they dash down the ravine, and the wild 
mountain slopes, clad in their varied garni- 
ture of green and brown, greet the traveller 
on every side, and awaken in the mind the 
delights which the contemplation of Alpine 
scenery always inspires, and, at the same time, 
the exercise necessary to accomplish these 
ends, adds vigor to the body, while it is re- 
freshing to the mind. 

With this object in view, the writer took a 
trip to the Catskills. Leaving the city at the 
early hour of 3 A. M., New York City is 
reached a little after 6, in ample time for the 
ant boat up the Hudson, which leaves 
at 5.00, 
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The two hours before the departure of the 


boat are occupied in a walk up Broadway. 
As it is early, the street is not yet crowded. 
We pass the new Post-Office building, the 
locality of the morning newspapers, and the 
hotels, which are mainly on this thoroughfare, 
and continue upwards; the tide of travel sen- 
sibly increases as we advance, and the current 
is mainly downwards. The throng is mostly 
young men, with quick steps and eager faces, 
hurrying to their places of business. 

Having gone as far up as our limited time 
will allow, we turn and join the downward 
current, and arrive at the boat a few minutes 
before the time of departure. 

The boat is already well filled, for the day 
is fine, the weather beautiful, and the ride up 
the Hudson, always attractive, is doubly so 
in such a delicious atmosphere as prevails 
this morning. The boat leaves promptly at 
the hour, every part of it crowded, and par- 
ticularly the upper deck, which affords the 
best positions for viewing the shores of the 
river as we advance. 

The boat soon enters the Highlands, and 
for several hours we pass along amid the finest 
river scenery of the country. At 4 P.M. we 
arrive at the Catskill landing. The moun- 
tains of the range have been in view from the 
boat for more than an hour. At this point 
they are distant from the river, and stretch 
toward the northwest. At this landing, as 
well as at West Point, a large number of pas- 
sengers leave the boat for interior points. As 
our intention is to walk across the country, 
we shall not tarry long here. 

After a few preliminary inquiries and ob- 
servations, we conclude to go to the Grand 
View Hotel, situated near the top of the 
mountain, and directly on the line of our 
route. We pass through the village of Cats- 
kill, about a mile back from the river, and, 
after a ride of about two hours, reach the 
foot of the Catskills, and now the real labor 
of the ascent commences. 


A new road has been opened up the side of 
the mountain, leading to the hotel, and it has 
not yet been put into good travelling condi- 
tion. It passes over very steep and difficult 
ground; the roadway narrow, rough and 
stony, and very circuitous. It seems to pre- 
sent every impediment to an advance, but our 
horses are accustomed to mountain travel, 
and go forward patiently, steadily and de- 
terminedly, and every minute puts us up 
higher and higher. About half way up we 
change carriages (not horses), taking a lighter 
vehicle ; the grade becomes steeper and steeper 
as we near the summit, necessitating frequent 
stops to rest the horses. At length, about 8 
P. M., we arrive at the hotel, 2,500 feet above 
the Hudson, and here we pass the night. Ip 
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the morning we take a survey of our position. 
We are situated at the edge of a deep glen or 
ravine, called the Clove, through which the 
Catskill Creek passes on its way to meet the 
Hudson. The two lofty summits of Round 
Top and High Peak are in full view, appar- 
ently just across the ravine on our right. To 
the east and southeast the view is unob- 
structed, as far as the eye can: reach. The 
distant Green Mountains of Vermont, the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and 
the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, bound 
the vision. North and south the view ex- 
tends more than seventy miles. 

After breakfast we start ona trip to Sunset 
Rock and the top of the mountain, more than 
600 feet above us. 

The way up is very steep and rugged. We 
are provided with the mountain staff, and 
follow a path starting from the rear of the 
hotel, and along the edge of the glen. 

For a few hundred feet it is easily found, 
and not very difficult of ascent; but directly 
it strikes up the steep side of the mountain, 
over rocks and the uncovered roots of trees, 
among low bushes and other obstructions, 
which hide the pathway, requiring the utmost 
effort of physical strength to surmount the 
obstacles, and constant watchfulness to retain 
the course. It is, however, stimulating aud 
wholesome exercise. The atmosphere is lighter 
as we ascend, and we experience more effort 
in breathing; but the air is pure and sweet, 
and clearer for the range of vision. We 
cross a narrow plain covered with low bushes, 
in which the path is difficult to trace, and ap- 
proach a ledge of rocks, extending a consid- 
erable distance along the face of the moun- 
tain, and presenting no visible way over them. 
We follow the path, as well as we can, along 
the side of this rocky bulwark, and come 
shortly to a cleft in the rocky wall, called the 
“Lemon Squeezer,” twelve to fifteen inches 
wide and thirty feet in length, and nearly as 
many feet in height, through which only leads 
the way to the summit. 

Directly out of this rocky cleft a few steps 
bring us to the upper plateau, and Sunset 
Rock is only a few yards from us. It isa 
bare boulder of huge size, and rests upon the 
highest peak of this mountain. 

We climb it so as to get a view from its 
apex. High Peak and Round Top, to the 
northwest of us, seem close at hand, and, al- 
though we are high, they seem as they are 
considerably higher. The view from this 
rock is very extensive, embracing portions of 
five States. The Hudson river, fifteen miles 
away, seems to be just at the foot of the moun- 
tain so far beyond does the range of vision 
extend. The line of the river can be traced 
for nearly a hundred miles, and with a glass 
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the spires of Albany can be distinctly seen, 
and frequently, on a very clear day, with th 
naked eye. 

From the top, we take the path leading to 
the Mountain House, nearly in an oppositg 
direction from that of our approach. 

This pathway is much better marked oy 
and easier of assent and descent. A walk of 
twenty minutes brings us down to the hous 
It is splendidly located, and from its porch, 
in front, we obtain one of the finest views t 
be had from the Catskills. A good carriagg 
road winds down the mountain from here ty 
the village of Catskill, and is the main ay 
nue of approach from below. 

A few minutes’ walk over the grounds of 
the hotel, and a visit to the two lakes, jus 
back of the buildings, and we return to om 
hotel, taking the same path back by Sunset 
Rock and through the Lemon Squeezer, paug 
ing occasionally to look out upon the Hudson 
and the magnificent expanse beyond. 

The afternoon is occupied in making obser. 
vations nearer at hand, as we desire to rest and 
be refreshed for the trip to-morrow. -A tele 
scope, the property of the hotel, is at our ser 
vice, and we occupy the hours watching the 
vessels and steamboats passing up and pe 
the Hudson. The trains on the Hudaoa 
River Railroad are distinctly visible, although 
twelve to fifteen miles distant. 

The city of Hudson, on the east side of the 
river, can be see with the naked eye—the 
smoke arising from the factories and found 
ries plainly indicated—while, with the gla, 
the small ferry boats crossing the river, the 
churches and public buildings can be distin 
guished, although not less than twenty miles 
away. 

Looking over the country, between the 
mountain where we stand and the river, 
no elevations are apparent; from this stand- 
point the view includes roads, creeks, villages 
and farm-houses, with the line of cleared and 
wooded lands plainly marked, but nothing 
would indicate to the eye the hills and sharp 
ascents which we encountered on our way Up 
from the landing last evening. We seem to 
overhang it all, and look out as from a bak — 
loon in mid-air, upon a level or slightly undu ¥ 
lating country, extending up and down the 
Hudson. 

Taking a nearer view of our position, we 
find that the hotel is situated in the narrow, 
tongue-like form of the mountain, running 
out sharply between the deep ravine of 
terskill on the south, and the sharp, rugged 
face of the Catskill on the east. 

Twenty feet from the end of the building 
the descent is almost perpendicular for more 
than a thousand feet, to the valley below. 
The sound of voices rise plainly and clearly 
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to us from the narrow valley, and it seems as 
if a stone could be thrown into the road which 
winds up the banks of the creek, but the dis- 
tance is deceptive. The descent of the moun- 
tain to this road can be made on foot from a 
short distance below the hotel, but it is diffi- 
cult and somewhat dangerous, and a more 
circuitous path of greater length is usually 
taken. On the eastern side of the Catskill 
the descent is everywhere sharp and pre- 
cipitous, and the deep valley of the Hudson 
seems to have been scooped out originally by 
some great force of nature working from 
north to south. 

Westarted at an early hour the next morn- 
ing so as to visit the Cauterskill Falls, before 
striking regularly upon our western trail for 
the Delaware. 

Passing northeastward from the Grand View 
Hotel along the road leading to the Mouutain 
House, we took the route leading below that 
house, and into the region of Sleepy Hollow, 
where Irving located the scenes and incidents 
of Rip Van Winkle in his fiction of Knicker- 
bocker. It is a wild region, covered with 
timber, and affords but little outlook on the 
country below. 

We soon entered the main road below the 
Mountain House, passed along between the 
lakes, and followed the banks of the lower 
lake and the stream issuing from it, and in 
about an hour reached the Cauterskill Falls. 
“” At the head of the Falls is a building, 
erected for purposes of observation aad also 
for profit to the proprietor. A charge of 
twenty-five cents is made for admission to it. 
From this building you obtain a good view, 
being nearly on a level with the top of the 
Falls. By descending several stairways, we 
reach the bottom. The upper Fall is 180 
feet perpendicular, and the lower Fall less 
than half this height. It isa deep basin of 
rock, hollowed out by some great convulsion 
of nature. 

The view is wild and striking. The over- 
hanging cliff, down which the creek is pre- 
cipitated, is hollow some distance inwards 
from the falling waters, and with slight stoop- 
ing a person can walk behind the falling 
sheet to the opposite side of the stream. After 
the second pitch, the stream continues a tur- 
bulent course among the rocks down the 
ravine, and finally passes out through the 
clove just south of the Grand View Hotel, 
and, after traversing the valley below, unites 
with the Hudson. 

Leaving the Cauterskill Falls, we soon 
reach the regular turnpike, running out from 
Pine Orchard, and now enter upon the true 
pedestrian portion of our trip. The route 
takes us over high grounds. At first, sharply 
ascending for a few miles, we pass the crest, 


and gradually descend between high ranges, 
and come out upon a small stream, which 
has a course toward the northwest. The sum- 
mits of Round Top and High Peak are upon 
our left, and continue prominent objects in 
view during the day. 

The road follows the valley of the little 
stream. It isa branch of the Mohawk, called 
the Schoharie, and empties into that river 
near the village of Fonda. 

At 12 noon, we arrive at the village of 
Hunter, and dine at the Central House. This 
village is located pleasantly in the midst of 
the mountains, and within eight or ten miles 
of a station on the Rondout Railroad to the 
southwest and beyond the Catskill. The high- 
est peak of the Catskill, we are assured, is 
near this village, and was recently measured, 
and found to be 4,048 feet in height, which 
is several feet higher than the most claimed 
for either Round Top or High Peak, 

We left Hunter at 2 P. M., and after a 
pleasant afternoon walk, arrived at Lexing- 
ton, the next village on our route, and where 
we pass the night, after the day’s walk of 
twenty-three miles. The road we travelled 
to-day is the regular stage route westward 
from Catskill village, and a line of coaches 
run from there as far west as Moresville, fur- 
nishing daily communication with all the 
towns and hamlets on the route, and is a great 
convenience to the summer boarders, who 
would otherwise, in their secluded quarters, 
be cut off from intercourse with the busy 
world outside. 
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(To be continued.) 


onsisvicsicmaiiiiaile imac 
THE ETERNAL FATHER. 


Father! the sweetest, dearest Name 
That men or angels know! 

Fountain of Life, that had no fount 
From which itself could flow! 


Thou comest not, Thou goest not; 
Thou wert not, wilt not be; 
Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee. 


Lost in Thy greatness, Lord! I live, 
As in some gorgeous maze ; 

Thy sea of unbeginning light 
Blinds me, and yet | gaze. 


Thy grandeur is all tenderness, 
All mother-like and meek ; 

The hearts that will not come to it 
Humbling itself to seek. 


Thou feign’st to be remote, and speak’st 
As if from far above, 

That fear may make more bold with Thee, 
And be beguiled to love. 


On earth Thou hidest, not to scare 
Thy children with Thy light; 

Then showest us Thy face in heaven, 
When we can bear the sight. 


—Faber. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BIRTH-DAY. 


Tread lightly on the sod 
Of thy departed years, 

Be tender of their broken links, 
And mindful of their fears. 


The loves of youth’s bright dawn, 
The hopes of manhood’s day ; 
The flow’ry paths, that all untrod, 

In life’s fresh morning lay, 


Are woven in the web 
And fibre of thy soul, 

The finest thread that fancy draws, 
They color and control. 


And as the shuttle flies, 
Weaving, and weaving on, 

With blenaing tints this costly web, 
Begun in childhood’s morn, 


View not with darkened brow 
Of lingering regret, 

It needed all these changing hues 
A fair design to set. 


The lines by passion warped 
Will rouné in graceful curve, 

To beauty, moulded and conformed, 
By gentle hands of love. 


Be brave, if fortune frowns ; 
Be humble, if she smile ; 

A steadfast faith and manly trust 
The roughest path beguile. 


8th mo. 30th, 1874. ae re 


—_-_—-—~ o> -—____ 


Aw elevated purpose is a good and en- 
nobling thing, but we cannot begin at the top 
of it. We must work up to it by the often 
difficult path of daily duty—of daily duty 
always carefully perfurmed.— The Moravian 
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NOTICES. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Monthly 
Meeting-room of Friends’ Meeting-house, on Race 
street, on Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 
21st, 1874, at 74 o’clock. 

The general attandance of Friends is invited. 

Wm. Heacocg, Clerk. 

Liberal contributions are solicited, and may be 
sent to the Treasurer, 

T. Morris Prrot, 314 Vine St. 


A A TT 


ITEMS. 





Boston University makes no distinctions in re- 
gard to sex. All classes in all departments are open 
on the same terms to men and women. 


Experiments kave recently been made at Liver- 
pool with a new mast-head light, intended for 
ocean steamers. It throws a fine, brilliant white light, 
and can be seen distinctly five miles. The light is 
made from a powder, and is thrown through a mag- 
nifying glass, something on the magic lantern plan. 
— Boston Transcript. 
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Tae boundary dispute between Switzerland ang 
Italy, which was referred to George P. Marsh, the 
United States minister at Rome, for arbitratig, 
has been decided by him in favor of Italy, which 
thereby acquires 1,800 acres of territory. 


Tae stockholders of the Zodlogical Society of 
Philadelphia, by a vote of 681 for and 18 agaj 
have accepted the offer to the Society by the Trog: 
tees of the Alfred Cope Fund of $25,000 upon the” 
following conditions : 3 

1. That all malt, vinous or spirituous liquog 
shall be forever excluded from the premises oegg. 
pied by the Society. 

2. That no exhibition or performances, by per. 
sons or animals, be permitted, beyond a simple j- 
lustration of the training of such animals ag are 
domesticated by man; and that, with such excep. 
tions, the animals be not disturbed ‘or the purpose 
of entertaining spectators, but that they be suffered 
to act or rest #s nature ‘nay prompt. 

3. That these resolutions: be embodied in the 
new Constitution, and therewith a clause prohibit. 
ing the repeal of this article, unless with the con. 
sent of the Trustees of this Fund. 





A DISTINGUISHED medical authority warns the 
drinkers of water of wells near dwellings to beware 
of the typhoid poison sure to be found sooner of 
later in these reservoirs, if any of the house drain. 
age can percolate to them. The gelatinous matte 
often found upon the stones of a well is poison to 
the human system, probably causing by its spores 
a fermentation of the blood, with the abnormal 
heat of fever. Wholesome, untainted water ig al. 
ways free from all color and odor. To test it thor- 
oughly, place in it a few grains of lump sugar, and? 
expose it, stoppered, to sunlight, in a window. If’ 
even after an exposure of eight or ten days, the 
water becomes turbid, be sure that it has been con. 
taminated by sewerage of some kind. If it remaing 
perfectly clear, it is pure and safe.—W. Y. Post, 






CHLOROFORM, as an anesthetic, is becoming ex 
tremely unpopular in Massachusetts, two notable 
cases of deaths resulting from its use having oc 
curred within a year, in Boston. The coroner's 
jury at the inquest on the body of the last victim 
found that the chloroform was administered care 










fully, and in due quantity, and the post mortem ex- ye 
amination having shown every organ of the de § — 
ceased healthy, a verdict was rendered asserting | 
that chloroform was in itself necessarily unsafe, | k 
It is proposed that the use of chloroform as an & aff 
anesthetic be prohibited by law, and the friends of § mo 
this measure have already collected statistics to § Oo. 





prove that out of every 2,700 of those who take it, 
one person dies under its influence. Those who 
object to chloroform propose to use ether.—Publie 
Ledger. 





New Jersey has now 4969 acres devoted to the” 
cranberry culture, and the whole amount of capital 
invested is $1,662,130. The crop last year was 
116,409 bushels, which brought on the vines about 
$224,716, or 134 per cent. on the entire investment. 









; : Wi 
It is not expe.ted that the crop this year will be pre 
more than 90,000 bushels. The yield of cranbe> % gq 
ries on Cape Cod and the adjacent islands the pres § gtr 
ent year is estimated at 70,000 bushels; in othet § oo, 
parts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 35,000; it & ey, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana and Michigan, 50-3 Ba 
000; in New York, 5,000, a total of 250,000 bushels. § Jo, 
Estimating the market value at an average of $3.9 Pp, 
per bushel, tte value of the entire crop is about ® Yg 





$750,000.— Boston Transeript 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SCHOOL FULL! 


SWITHIN OC. SHORTLIDGE’S BOYS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT KENNETT SQUARBH, PA. 
Having 85 boarders is full for 1874. New Circulars 






for 1875 sent to any address. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., 0 





th mo. 11, 1874 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, controlled 
by the Society of Friends, receives pupils at any time. 
Winter term ($90.00,) begins 1st-mo. 4th, 1875. 
Address, 


8. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY 


EASTON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School, for both sexes. A. W. 
Macy, Principai. Winter term, $50, begins 11th mo. 
1%. For circulars, &c., address, 


JOB H. WILBUR, Trustee. 





y 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 

Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 

Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 





lyeow. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 

Qo., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, 


SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 





EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL | Ps. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
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CHESTER ACADEMY, 
OHESTER, PA. 


The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 31st. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. 


For Circulars, addess 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 


NX Established over 3O Years. 
C ) BILL HEADINGS, 


CIRCULARS, 















WOYd 


ATEVI Tad © Ld 


Corner of Library Street. 








LYDIA A. MURPHY. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


No. 587 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly 716 Spring Garden St. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sea 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 


right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 

Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





easily made by selling TEAS at 


| MONEY MPORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up 


| clubs in towns and country for the oldest Tea Com- 
|pany in America. Greatest Inducements. Send 
| for circular. CANTON TEA CO., 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Scholars from a distance, desiring thorough in- 


struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- | 


commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 
every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them. 
Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich, 
Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Blizabeth F. 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia S. Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville, Pa. 


148 Chambers St., N. ¥ 





ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place, N. Y. 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 Ss. F*ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylwania Third Month 22, 1866, 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is the 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and th large proportiq 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Pres. WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. SA 8S. WING, Assistant A 
AGENTS ANTED. 





Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. | CHICHESTER PATENT 


DOLL’S CRADLE 
WM. HEACOCK, | Every little girl should have one. ena 


ter” on every cradle, BxravurTirut, Cueap and 
ABLE. Chichester Toy Cuairs to match. This 


Hardwo 0 d Furniture, cannot be equalled for a present to a little girl for 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 
It will hold a doll 20inches long. Jor sale byl 


Hair and Husk Mattresses | toy ana furniture dealers. If your dealer does am 
On HAND. have them, ask him to send for catalogue, and ta 


none but the ‘“‘ @hichester.” 
pes-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering (CHICHESTER PATENT 
promptly attended to. 


pb@= Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and SWING CRADLES. 


Stored. Mothers, you should have a Chichester Swing 0 
ian ER. SCS EN MM Ronneee | Mothers who try them will have ne other. 

; \. Reuben M, Ropers ty 
eee a = Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester. 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester. 


, »2HE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
FROSUCS No rockers tu wear out carpet. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS| Sstete='c sro 
No rockers for child to fall upon. 
And Dealers in No squeaking treadle to get out of order. 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, No cradle equal to Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers, send for catalogue, to 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, GEORGE T. COMINS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Oonsigaments sated. Shipping orders promplly Me. 154 North Street, Boston, ant 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 
P. #, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, NY lane EE ok cee 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES 


FURNITURE. D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


Eutabohed wentyoe yore by CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWAR 


8. B. REGESTER, - | ; 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- y PHILADELPHIA. 


tresses. aac a 
Especial Attention given to Decorating China 
No. 526 Cattow#itt Srazet, Para. mages —— ’ 





